CHAPTER VIII. FOLK-LORE AND  MANNERS.
IN referring to the items in the Diary which relate to folk-lore, it is necessary to adopt some system of arrangement, but as the subjects treated are very miscellaneous it is not easy, or in fact necessary, to be very precise.
The chief value of Pepys's record of folk-lore practices is that we have evidence that at a given date ordinary people really believed certain things, and acted on that belief. Pepys is a good authority, upon whom we can depend, for he was neither credulous nor incredulous. He was artist enough to like the facts of the tales he tells to hang together fairly well, but he did not set himself to dispute what the majority of people believed.
His want of imagination has caused his Diary to be silent on a large branch of folk-lore. We read there nothing about fairies, or of poetical imaginings generally, and we know that Pepys thought the " Midsummer Night's Dream " to be a silly performance.
The following order will perhaps serve the purpose of a rough classification: (a) Superstitions; (ft) Traditional Customs; (y) Traditional Narratives; (8) Folk Sayings; (c) Miscellaneous Manners and Customs.
(a)  SUPERSTITIONS.
Pepys always had a fancy for buying and reading books on witchcraft, and some of the notices he gives of the fulfilling of prophecies are curious. On November 24th, 1666, he read the Rev. Joseph Glanville's "Philosophical Considerations touching Witches and Witchcraft," that had lately been published, and of it he writes, " the discourse being well writ in good stile, but methinks not very con-
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